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PREFACE 


The régime established in France under the leadership of Marshal 
Henri Philippe Pétain following the conclusion of the armistice 
between Germany and France last summer, is the subject of the 
November issue of International Conciliation. Robert Kent Gooch, 
Professor of Political Science at the University of Virginia, is the 
author of the commentary incorporating a translation of the texts 
of the law by which the National Assembly signified its approval of 
the proposal to amend the Constitution of 1875, as well as of five 
decrees issued by Marshal Pétain. This effort of the Vichy Govern- 
ment to reconstruct the French Republic in harmony with Fascist 
or Nazi political philosophy has now been announced with a fanfare 
of propaganda. The thoughtful student of so serious a departure 
from the principles of liberty and democracy for which France has 
stood in the modern world will find a full treatment by Professor 
Gooch, to which this statement is added, in the volume Governments 
of Continental Europe referred to below. 

The text of a special broadcast to the United States by his Holiness 
Pope Pius the Twelfth on October 19 is also included. In the broad- 
cast attention is called to ‘“‘a tempest of battles, of destruction, of 


’ 


suffering, of countless human sorrows,’’ which create a special need 
for increased contributions to the missions of the Church by the 
“generous citizens of the United States of America, whose lands 
have received from nature herself an abundant largess of her treas- 


ures and where heavens smile on a people industrious and strong.’’ 


NICHOLAS MurRRAY BUTLER 


New York, October 22, 1940. 
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THE PETAIN GOVERNMENT AND THE VICHY REGIME 


By RoBEertT KENT GoocH 


The Third French Republic came to an end, as it had in the begin- 
ning! taken its rise, through disastrous defeat of France at the hands 
of German armies. Already articles and books are being proliferated 
in strikingly large numbers, explaining and appraising the causes 
of the downfall. Parliamentary government, together with its work- 
ings and failures, has inevitably come in for a share of blame. The 
justice of many, if not all, of the accusations is more than doubtful. 

The collapse of France is a simple, if colossal, fact. Many of the 
considerations which are connected with this collapse are likewise 
simple questions of fact. Concerning them we shall doubtless acquire, 
with the passing of time, additional knowledge; but, with respect 
to many of them, we shall scarcely modify our concept of their nature 
as facts. The question that will remain is the question of the relation- 
ship of the facts to the political régime. This is less a question of 
fact than a problem of value and of moral judgment. It is far from 
an easy problem. It is, however, a very old one; and it has many 
analogies. The example of St. Augustine’s defensive attitude caused 
by the implications of the dictum that ‘Rome fell in Christian 
days” is by no means the oldest. 

Judgments in connection with problems like that of the French 
collapse profit, to say the least, from advantages of the larger per- 
spective which time usually brings. In this context, it is hardly too 
much to ask that judgment be for a time suspended rather than blame 
heaped upon the parliamentary system for all of France’s misfortunes. 

The strong position in which the Third Republic was entrenched? 
did not turn out to be, in the immediate and physical sense, strong 
enough to withstand the full forces of evil. French resistance, it may 
readily be admitted, was weakened by certain social, economic, and 
political maladjustments. At the same time, it is impossible to prove 
and exceedingly difficult to believe that the régime would have fallen 
without the blows of unprecedented might which it received from 
the outside. The vitality of a régime is not rightly to be measured 
by its effective resistance to physical force. The real shortcomings 
in practice of parliamentary government are, in times of peace, 

1 James T. Shotwell (Ed.), Governments of Continental Europe (New York, Macmillan, 


1940), Dp. 77. 
20>. cit., p. 68. 
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reasons for efforts at improvement rather than for change of system.* 
The blame which history will attach to such shortcomings in France 
for the disaster of the War of 1939 will probably not be great. This 
blame will be cause for sorrow rather than for shame. Moral indigna- 
tion, in a just appraisal, will be reserved not for the failures of the 
friends of political democracy but for the successes of its enemies, 
Those relatively few, but materially powerful, Frenchmen who have 
persistently refused to accept the French Revolution‘ not only did 
not scruple to make easier the victory of a foreign enemy of France; 
they have used that victory and they have accepted the support of 
that enemy in order to further their own interests and to endeavor 
to complete the destruction of French democracy and its work. 

Meanwhile, “it is much too soon to say what the final outcome 
will be.’"* The immediate future of the world is much too uncertain 
for the more remote future to be predicted with confidence. So far as 
France is concerned, understanding of that future will depend on 
knowledge of France’s past;* for that future will be conditioned by 
the tradition and history of France.’ For the moment, a short new 
chapter has been added, which is both interesting and instructive. 

The sequence of events connected immediately with the end of the 
Third Republic may be shown in simple outline. The principal dates 
in 1940 are as follows: 


March 21: Daladier* supplanted by Reynaud® as Premier. 
May 19: Gamelin supplanted by Weygand. 

June 10: War declared by Italy. 

June 14: Paris occupied by the Germans. 

June 16: Reynaud supplanted by Pétain. 

June 17: France asks peace terms from Hitler. 

June 22: Armistice signed between France and Germany. 
June 24: Armistice signed between France and Italy. 
July 10: Power of dictator vested in Pétain. 


The Pétain government, determined to have done with the Third 
Republic and its Constitution, displayed that tender regard for 
strict compliance with the letter of the law which has often shown 


3 Shotwell, op. cit., p. 244. 
4 Ibid. 229. 


» DP. 
5 Ibid., p. Vv. 
8 Jbid., p. v. 
1 [bid., p. 273. 
8 [bid., p. 120. 
§ Ibsd., p. 120 n. 
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itself to be characteristic both of sincere believers in the reign of 
law and of persons who are conscious of the weakness of their moral 
position. The desire was to supplant the Constitution of the Third 
Republic with a constitution established by executive decree. For- 
mally correct legal procedure involved the same action as that 
secured by Hitler in Germany in 1933%—delegation by the con- 
stituent authority to the executive of power to issue decrees capable 
of amending constitutional provisions. In France, this presented a 
problem that appeared well-nigh impossible. However, it was suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

The first step which was required was a formal vote in each of 
the Chambers of Parliament, approving the convening of a National 
Assembly." This action was completed on July 9. The vote in the 
Chamber of Deputies was 385 to 3. The vote in the Senate stood 
225 to I. 

The character of the vote in the Chambers suggested that the 
National Assembly would act favorably upon the proposals which 
it was convened to approve. Before that vote, however, it might 
have been anticipated that amendment would involve insuperable 
difficulties. The Popular Front had possessed a majority in Parlia- 
ment;!* and though the expulsion of the Communists" had reduced 
the forces of the Left, a substantial vote seemed assured against 
proposals manifestly inspired by hostility to republicanism, political 
democracy, and parliamentary government. Moreover, even the 
absent Communists might have appeared capable of exercising some 
influence on the result in the National Assembly; for although, in 
the Chambers acting separately, only a bare majority of members 
present (assuming the presence of a quorum) was required, action 
in the National Assembly could be taken only by a majority of the 
full membership of the Assembly.“ The situation might well have 
been affected by the certain absence of the Communists and the 
anticipated absence of a number of other Deputies and Senators. 

In the event, favorable action by the National Assembly was 
secured on July 10. However, the sailing was not so smooth as on 
the previous day. In the interval, resistance seems considerably to 

0 Tbid., p. 417. 
ul Jbid., p. 100. 
8 Jbid., p. 259. 

Dp. 
p. 


8 Tbid., p. 262. 
M4 Ibid., p. 100. 
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have stiffened. This is indicated by the vote, which was 569" to 80 
(15 abstentions). Moreover, the Pétain government, acting through 
M. Laval, was constrained to accept, clearly against its will, a 
provision which would require the projected constitution to be 
submitted to the nation for approval. 

The news from Vichy is so inadequate that much obscurity remains 
concerning what has been and what is taking place there. At the 
same time, the principal documents, other than the projected con- 
stitution, are available. They are of no little interest to the student 
of government. Whether the projected constitution will ever be 
formulated and submitted to the nation is, to say the least, doubtful. 
At all events, circumstances are for some time to come unlikely to 
be propitious for a referendum. Moreover, the Pétain government 
must find the present constitutional situation completely satisfac- 
tory; and it has little reason to hasten further action. 

The Preamble to the Pétain government’s proposal’ for constitu- 
tional change is highly significant and revealing. Its terms are as 


follows: 


PREAMBLE OF THE GOVERNMENT RESOLUTION INTENDED 
TO AMEND THE CONSTITUTION OF 1875 


At the most cruel moment of its history, France must under- 
stand and accept the necessity of a national revolution. It must 
see in it the condition on which its present safety and its future 
security depend. In this spirit, the government has turned to 
the Chambers, to ask them to render possible, by a solemn act 
characteristic of republican law and order, this immense effort. 

FULL POWERS.—The government must have all power, in order 
to decide, to undertake, and to negotiate, in order to be able to 
save what ought to be saved, in order to destroy what ought to 
be destroyed, in order to construct what ought to be constructed. 

The government, therefore, asks Parliament, convened in 
National Assembly, to repose confidence in Marshal Pétain, 
President of the Council, that there may be promulgated under 
his signature and his responsibility, fundamental laws for the 
French State. 

NATIONAL REPRESENTATION.—It is important in the first place 
to restore the State to its sovereignty and the governmental 
power to its independence. Legitimate authority will be freed 
from pressure by oligarchies. The government will continuously 


15 The size of the Chamber being 618 and that of the Senate 314, the smallest possible 


majority was 467. 

% Jt is not completely clear whether the preamble (exposé des motifs) belongs to the 
resolution proposing the convening of a National Assembly or to the Lay oe submitted 
to the Assembly; but, on the whole, the first eventuality seems the more likely. 
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watch over the destinies of the country and will direct the whole 
of French activities toward the common good 

This government will secure the collaboration of a national 
representation that will play a normal réle in connection with 
it. Firmness will be its law, but while recommending authority 
it will take pains to have respect for such liberties as are neces- 
sary. It is in this spirit that, having broken with abuses and 
routine, it will reconstruct, upon modern and simple bases, the 
administrative and judicial institutions of a country that is dis- 
organized by invasion. 

Arbiter of the interests of all Frenchmen, it will in this work 
strive to lighten, with strictest equity, the burden of public 
expenditures that have unhappily been rendered crushing by 
war. 

NATIONAL INSTRUCTION, PROTECTION OF THE FAMILY.—National 
instruction and formation of the youth will have first place 
among our cares. Conscious of the mortal danger which intel- 
lectual and moral degradation has in certain cases caused the 
country to risk ina crucial hour, it will favor with all its power 
institutions calculated to improve the birth-rate and to protect 
the family. The government, moreover, well knows that social 
groups, families, professions, communes, and regions exist prior 
to the State. The State is only the general organ of national 
consolidation and of unity. It ought not, therefore, to encroach 
upon the legitimate activities of these groups; but it will sub- 
ordinate them to the general interest and to the common good. 
It will control them and will protect them. 

FOR A CONTINENTAL ECONOMY.—The economic life of our 
country will, it is certain, become acquainted with a new orienta- 
tion, integrated with the continental system of production and 
exchange; and, moreover, France will again become, to its 
advantage, agricultural and peasant in the highest degree. And 
its industry will be obliged to resume quality production. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to put an end to the present economic 
disorder through rational organization of production and of 
corporative institutions. 

JUSTICE AND A SCALE OF NEW VALUES.—Transformation of 
the professional orders will lead the government quite naturally 
to institute, in respect of justice, a new social order. Employers 
and wage-earners have equal right to find in an enterprise means 
of insuring worthily their livelihood and that of their family. 

Restoration of a scale of values will continue to be, in all 
domains, our most urgent task. Every Frenchman of the mother 
country or of the empire must be placed in the position in which 
he will best serve our country. One aristocracy alone will be 
recognized—that of intelligence; one merit alone—work. 
This will direct the country toward a new destiny, that of a 
— imperishable in its continuation of a sacred and millennial 
ta 
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The text of the stipulations approved by the National Assembly 
is as follows: 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


The National Assembly has adopted, 

The President of the Republic promulgates the Constitutional 
Law the text of which follows: 

Single Article-—The National Assembly grants all power to 
the Government of the Republic, under the authority and the 
signature of Marshal Pétain, with a view to promulgation, 
through one or more acts, of a new constitution for the French 
State. This constitution shall guarantee the rights of work, 


family, and native country. 
It shall be ratified by the Nation and applied by the Assem- 


blies which it shall create. 
The present Constitutional Law, passed and adopted by the 
National Assembly, shall be executed as a statute of the State. 


Done at Vichy, July 10, 1940. 
ALBERT LEBRUN. 


By the President of the Republic: 
Marshal of France, President of the Council, 
Pu. PETAIN. 


Marshal Pétain, by virtue of the power vested in him by the 
National Assembly, has issued four decrees which are constitutional 
in character. Together with the Preamble noted above, they provide 
interesting indications of the present government’s intentions con- 
cerning the character of the projected constitution. The text of the 
four decrees is as follows: 


CONSTITUTIONAL Act No. I 


We, Philippe Pétain, Marshal of France, 

By authority of the Constitutional Law of July 10, 1940, 

Declare that we assume the functions of Head of the French 
State. 

Therefore, we decree: 

Article 2 of the Constitutional Law of February 25, 1875,” 
shall be repealed. 

Done at Vichy, July 11, 1940. 
Pu. PETAIN. 


17 The text of this article is as follows: ‘‘The President of the Republic shall be elected 
through majority vote by the Senate and Chamber of Deputies convened in National 
Assembly. He shall be chosen for seven years. He shall be reeligible.”’ 
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CONSTITUTIONAL Act No. 2 


We, Marshal of France, Head of the French State, 
By authority of the Constitutional Law of July 10, 1940, 
Decree: 


Art. 1.—§1.—The Head of the French State shall have 
plenary governmental powers. He shall appoint and remove 
Ministers and Secretaries of State, who shall be responsible 
only to him. 

§ 2.—He shall in ministerial council exercise legislative power: 

1. Until the formation of new Assemblies; 

2. After such formation, in case of foreign tension or of 
grave internal crisis, upon his decision alone and in the same 
form. In the same circumstances, he shall have power to 
decree all stipulations of a budgetary and fiscal nature. 

§ 3.—He shall promulgate the laws and see to their execution. 

§ 4.—He shall fill all civil and military positions for which 
no other method of choice has been provided by law. 

§ 5.—He shall command the armed forces. 

§ 6.—He shall have the right of pardon and amnesty. 

§7.—Envoys and ambassadors of foreign powers shall be 
accredited to him. 

He shall negotiate and ratify treaties. 

§ 8.—He shall have power to declare martial law in one or 
more parts of the land. 

§ 9.—He shall not have power to declare war without the 
previous assent of the Legislative Assemblies. 


Art. 2.—There shall be repealed all stipulations of the Con- 
stitutional Laws of February 24, 1875, February 25, 1875, and 
July 16, 1875, inconsistent with the present act.'* 

Done at Vichy, July 11, 1940. 

Pu. PETAIN. 


CONSTITUTIONAL Act No. 3 
RELATIVE TO THE HEAD OF THE FRENCH STATE 


We, Marshal of France, Head of the French State, 

By authority of the Constitutional Law of July 10, 1940, 

Decree: 

Art. 1.—The Senate and the Chamber of Deputies shall con- 
tinue to exist until there shall have been formed the Assemblies 
provided for by the Constitutional Law of July 10, 1940. 

Art. 2.—The Senate and the Chamber of Deputies shall be 
adjourned until further order. 

They shall hereafter be convened only on call of the Head of 
the State. 


% This refers, for the most part, to provisions vesting similar powers in the President 
of the Republic. 
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Art. 3.—Article 1 of the Constitutional Law of July 16, 1875,1* 
shall be repealed. 
Done at Vichy, July 11, 1940. 
Pu. PETAIN. 


CONSTITUTIONAL Act No. 4 


RELATIVE TO SUBSTITUTION FOR AND SUCCESSION TO THE 
HEAD OF THE STATE 


We, Marshal of France, Head of the French State, 
By authority of the Law of July 10, 1940, 
Decree: 


Art. 1.—If, for whatever reason, before ratification by the 
Nation of the New Constitution, we shall be prevented from 
exercising the function of Head of the State, M. Pierre Laval, 
Vice-President of the Council of Ministers, shall automatically 
assume it. 

Art. 2.—In case M. Pierre Laval should be prevented, for 
whatever reason, he would in turn be replaced by the person 
whom the Council of Ministers should, by a majority of seven 
votes, designate. Until the qualification of such person, func- 
tions would be exercised by the Council of Ministers, 

Done at Vichy, July 12, 1940. 

Pu. PETAIN. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AcT No. 5 


RELATIVE TO THE SUPREME COURT OF JUSTICE 


We, Marshal of France, Head of the State, 
By authority of the Law of July 10, 1940, 
Decree: 


Art. 1.—Article 9 of the Law of February 24, 1875?° and 
Article 12 of the Law of July 16, 1875! shall be repealed. 


18 The text of this article is as follows: ‘‘The Senate and Chamber of Deputies shall 
be convened each year on the second Tuesday in January, unless a previous call shall be 
made by the President of the Republic. The two Chambers shall be called into session at 
least five months each year. The session of one shall begin and end at the same time as 
that of the other." 

2 The text of this article is as follows: ‘‘ The Senate may be set up as a court of justice 
to try either the President of the Republic or the Ministers and to take cognizance of 
attacks committed against the security of the State.”’ 

21 This article contains somewhat detailed provisions empowering the Chamber of 
Deputies to indict the President or the Ministers before trial by the Senate and authorizing 
the President by order in Council of Ministers to set up the Senate to try any person 
accused of attack against the security of the State. 
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Art. 2.—A Supreme Court of Justice shall be set up of which 
the organization, competence and procedure shall be regulated 
by a law.” 

"Gens at Vichy, July 30, 1940. 

Pu. PETAIN. 


The Pétain government has employed its legislative power in 
order to enact a large number of statutes. Some of these are of con- 
siderable interest to students of government. Their accomplishments 
include requirement in case of every government official that his 
father must be a natural-born French citizen, unless the father or 
the official has served in the French Army; authorization of the 
recodification of naturalization law; deprivation of French citizen- 
ship in the case of persons who, without permission, left France 
between May 10 and June 30, 1940; establishment of the death 
penalty for French soldiers leaving France without permission to 
join a foreign army; suppression of secret societies; and imposition 
of restrictions on divorce procedure. 

The beginning and the end of the Third Republic present some 
interesting comparisons and contrasts. Both followed disastrous 
defeat in battle. Both occurred when large portions of France were 
occupied by the enemy. On the other hand, the War of 1870, involv- 
ing only France and Germany, came to an end with the surrender of 
France; whereas the War of 1939 has, of course, developed on an 
enormously greater scale, and the collapse of France is only an 
episode, albeit a most momentous one, in it. If the Third Republic 
is to be dated from September 4, 1870,?* then its beginning did not 
coincide with an armistice and the end of war. The end of the régime 
and the conclusion of war through an armistice have occurred 
together. 

The transition from the Second Empire to the Third Republic 
was marked by revolution. The republicans who established the 
Government of National Defense made no pretense that their action 
was formally correct from a legal point of view. Their justification 
was a moral one, being based on confidence in support by the people. 
They persistently proclaimed that they would at the earliest possible 

# The law referred to was a decrez of the same date setting up a court to try officials 
of all classes for crimes, misdemeanors or betrayal of duty in connection with the exercise © 
of their functions, and call persons charged with attacks against the security of the State 


or crimes connected therewith. It may sit in secret session ‘‘whenever the public interest 


calls for it.’ 
% Shotwell, Governments of Continenial Europe, p. 78. 
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moment give way to a régime established by the representatives of 
the nation. They conscientiously fulfilled their promise, in the face 
of formidable difficulties emanating both from inside and outside 
the country. Circumstances connected with the end of war resulted 
in the anomalous fact that the democratic procedure of election of a 
National Assembly conferred on Frenchmen who did not accept 
the French Revolution authorship of the Constitution of the Third 
Republic.** But support at the hands of the body of the people, who 
did accept the Revolution, insured that a system which was regarded 
as provisional by its unwilling and unworthy founders should have 
the longest life of any French régime since the Revolution. On the 
other hand, the system which has for the present supplanted the 
Third Republic was established through procedure that may, from 
a formal legal point of view, claim to have been regular. Its archi- 
tects, however, cannot easily advance persuasive moral justification; 
and they display few signs of either sincere confidence or real interest 
in support by the people. They are not convinced republicans waiting 
impatiently for universal suffrage to ascertain the will of the nation, 
They are Frenchmen who refuse to accept the Revolution, possessed 
again of the opportunity to frame a constitution for France. But 
they are uninterested in a régime that will be provisional. They 


conceive that they will be able permanently to abandon parliamen- — 
tary government and definitively to establish an undemocratic | 


system inspired by the institutions of their conquerors. 

Fifty years ago, a distinguished French Senator, Paul de Rémusat, 
wrote* of parliamentary government, which in France has become 
identified with political democracy,** that it is the system ‘‘to which 
there turns or returns every civilization.’’ Only time will tell whether 
this apparently inexorable law of history can be successfully defied 
by the Men of Vichy. 


%4 Shotwell, op. cit., p. 
% A. Thiers (Paris, rs 1889). 
28 Shotwell, op. cit., p. 69. 
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TEXT OF BROADCAST TO THE UNITED STATES 
BY HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII! 
October 19, 1940 


Venerable brethren and beloved children, we are on the eve of the 
day dedicated to advancing the growth of Catholic missions through- 
out the world; and while our heart embraces with the love of the 
Father the whole vast flock of Christ, it turns with special feelings 
toward you, generous citizens of the United States of America, whose 
lands have received from nature herself an abundant largess of her 
treasures and where heavens smile on a people industrious and 
strong. 

Our voice, on the wings of that marvelous creation of human 
genius, is wafted from the Vatican Hill across the Atlantic in answer 
to your desire to hear from us a word that might stimulate the ardor 
of your missionary zeal. Delightful and still vivid in our mind is the 
memory of our visit among you, and of the long journeys we made 
by air across these fertile regions amazing with their mountains and 
plains, lakes and rivers. Then it was we came to know and admire 
your cities, your churches and cathedrals, your high schools, col- 
leges and universities, the well-balanced spirit of your continuous 
activity, the extraordinary monuments of your ardent faith and 
charity. 

Today, though his unworthy successor, we occupy the chair of 
Peter and while these precious memories, never to be erased, carry 
our thoughts to you, our gaze stretches far beyond over the face of 
the earth, and the hope that you will help in spreading the gospel 
takes on new life, new strength, expands and is lifted up to the sub- 
lime heights scaled by your eager and unselfish zeal to bring the 
nations to the feet of Christ. Yours is Maryknoll, the Society for 
Foreign Missions, with Maryknoll, whose members in Eastern Asia 
are trying to spread the faith in holy rivalry with those other reli- 
gious institutes of men and women, founded, it is true, in Europe, 
but counting even they among their missionaries so many of your 
own heroes and heroines. Yours, too, is the glory of large-souled 
liberality that gives honor to your name in the harvest fields of the 
gospel and among the tillers of Christ. Far from permitting their 
glory to be tarnished, you are preparing tomorrow to add luster to 


its brightness. 


1 Reprinted by permission of The Associated Press from The New York Times of Octo- 
ber 20, 1940. 
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As tomorrow dawns and Catholics the world over vie with each 
other in their desire to assist the missions, Christ’s missionaries will 
look up from the fields where they labor in the sweat of their brow, 
where they suffer deprivations, fight their battles, win their vic- 
tories; sisters consecrated to instruct the youth and alleviate the 
hardships of human fortune will look out from their orphanages, 
from their hospitals, from their schools; the east and west, the ice- 
bound lands of both poles, the immense regions incarnadined and 
made desolate by international strife, will be expectant; the Church, 
Christ’s spouse, her hand outstretched, we come with eyes uplifted 
to Heaven for you, Christ Himself, Redeemer of the world, will 
await with holy confidence the promise of the day. Is not He, as it 
were, the God missionary of the Father Who came down from 
Heaven in the form of a serpent, herald of the good news, Divine 
Ambassador; and when His mission to bring life was crowned by 
the bitterness of death, raised from the ground on Golgotha’s Cross, 
crucified, He opened wide His arms to draw men unto Him. (John 
XII, 32.) 

Look, venerable brethren and beloved children, gaze on the world 
and on the harvest of souls everywhere so fair to see, but over its 
fields and thundering waves a tempest of battles, of destruction, of 
suffering, of countless human sorrows. Behold how many messengers 
of the gospel, how many men and women heroes of Christ, workers 
in His vineyards, are living and toiling and struggling and suffering 
amid dangers and obstacles, amid deprivations and destitutions that 
chill the ardor of their zeal and put stumbling blocks in the path 
of their holy and charitable ambitions. 

With eyes and hands of praise, they look to you and with them 
both the faithful and their flocks and those others, too, who have 
yet to hear the Shepherd’s voice while they wander and sit in the 
shadow of death knowing nothing of Him who has redeemed them 
and who has promised them eternal life and peace. Pray that the 
Master of the vineyard send workers for these, your brethren, too; 
for they also have been called to be born again in Christ. Prayer 
is a sword that pierces the heart of God and lets fall His love and 
mercy; it is the offering made by your lips, by your hearts, loving 
interest in the missioners of Christ in those lands that have strayed 
from the fold and those pathetic sufferers who are bearing the burden 
and torments of our calamitous age. 

That offering of prayer, rising before the sacred tabernacles where 
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the divine Shepherd of His redeemed flocks lives, encourages and 
associates Himself with His apostles in the fields and bypaths of 
their wearing toil, will not fail to be accompanied by the gift of your 
hands. They will offer it in this sad and distressing hour to help the 
spouse of Christ in the propagation of the faith. They will help her 
to push on the good work begun, to rebuild what has been damaged 
or destroyed; to reassure the faint-hearted and discouraged to mul- 
tiply the-scant resources to sustain, to increase and advance the 
whole missionary movement on toward the ultimate triumph of 
that Kingdom of God on earth, which is the subject of our daily 
petition to the Heavenly Father in that prayer taught us by Christ: 
“Thy Kingdom come.’’ This is the kingdom of peace between our 
souls and God; it is the kingdom of peace between brothers founded 
on their mutual affection, a peace between the peoples and the 
nations of the world based on the equitable adjustment of differ- 
ences in a glad union that comes with right order. 

At the present hour men are far removed from this peace; the 
intimate sense of common values both in the natural and super- 
natural order threatens to abdicate in many hearts to opposing 
principles; so much the more comforting and inspiring will be your 
efficacious fidelity to the Catholic missionary spirit. For after all, 
the peace of the world is also a missionary aim of the Church. On 
the tranquillity of order among men depends her life, the conquest 
and the salvation of souls, the diffusion of the precious gift of faith, 
the triumph over evil—all leading to that goal of unchangeable 
peace in eternity. 

In these sublime and holy thoughts will your purse and your 
generosity find their support. The money you give to help the poor 
missions is a long way to the Lord and the Lord will recompense 
you for it (Proverbs XIX, 17). Christ who speaks and works in the 
champions of His gospel will grant you to share in their merit; He 
will consider it given to Him what you give to them. 

May the God of our tabernacles find you ready with the earthly 
goods with which he has gifted you to cooperate in building and 
multiplying the tabernacles of divine delights in the midst of the 
children of men. May they rise on every shore of the sea, on every 
plain and mountain on the earth, even unto those limits frozen over 
by polar ice or scorched by burning sun whither only the droning 
plane can carry the priest to make an altar for our divine sacrifice. 
In those solitudes of God and those remote recesses far from the 
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haunts of men souls newborn to Christ will be lifted up by thanks- 
giving to God and of gratitude to you. For you and for your work, 
for your scores of flourishing schools, your centers of learning, your 
centers of charity and relief, they will implore an abundant recom- 
pense of divine favors. As a token and presage of these heavenly 
blessings receive the Apostolic Benediction which, mindful of your 
sincere and warm devotion to the Vicar of Christ, we impart to each 
and every one of you with all the deep affection of the shepherd of 
Christ’s flock. 











